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SUMMER HOUSE AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES—DEDHAM, MASS. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


HUMANE WORKERS PUT UP A FOUNTAIN IN N. AFRICA 


[ am very glad to use the following letters 
which I have received from a splendid humane 
worker ;—A. H.S. 

Copy of an open letter published in various 
newspapers, October, 1926: 

I have recently returned from a trip across 
North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco), in 
the course of which I was constantly distressed 
by the suffering of helpless animals. Though no 
animal there can be called happy, and dogs es- 
pecially are treated with hideous cruelty, the 
draft animals—horses, mules, camels and, above 
all, donkeys—are perhaps the most wretched. 
Their feed is straw, and not much of that. 
They are overloaded, literally to the breaking 
point. They have no day of rest, and are often 
driven continuously for several days and nights 
at a time. They are beaten and tortured with 
an incredible variety of sharp-pointed instru- 
ments. Many Arabs deliberately maintain an 
open sore on their animal’s neck in order to prod 
it more effectively. Sometimes they are so 
badly shod that the nails are driven into the 
marrow of the bone itself, with resulting gan- 
grene. Saddles are frequently not removed for 
weeks and months, sometimes even for a year, 
which permits the growth of festering sores be- 
neath them, made worse by the continual 
pricking of the straw with which the saddle is 
stuffed. Breech bands of braided grass cut into 
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the withers and maintain other sores. I have 
seen many a sore full of maggots. Multiply 
these cases by hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
by a million, and the sum total of misery is ap- 
palling. 

Two valiant and noble women, Mrs. F. Kk. 
Hosali, who in 1923 founded the Society for the 
Protection of Animals in North Africa, and Mme. 
Bouchez, the wife of a French officer stationed 
permanently in Fez. (Morocco), have conse- 
crated their lives to the relief of this suffering. 
Mrs. Hosali travels back and forth across North 
Africa nursing sick and injured animals, dis- 
tributing medicines, educating Arab public 
opinion, lecturing in schools, showing suitable 
“movie” films to Arab audiences, investigating 
and improving the condition of dog pounds. 
Mme. Bouchez, single-handed and alone, polices 
the city of Fez, to seize the instruments of tor- 
ture and, by day and by night, visits the 
fondouks (stables where Arabs quarter their ani- 
mals for a tiny fee), nursing and feeding the 
suffering creatures, and, when possible, detain- 
ing the worst cases for further care and rest. 
She greatly needs a fondouk of her own where 
she could shelter and treat them. 

Heartbreaking as it is to any friend of ani- 
mals, the situation in North Africa is not hope- 
less. The cruelty of the Arabs is largely due to 
ignorance, habit and poverty. I myself saw 
how they sought and weleomed medicines and 
advice. But what two women alone can accom- 
plish across a stretch of more than 3,000 miles is 
evidently wholly inadequate, nor does the vet- 
erinary service maintained by the French Govy- 
ernment, excellent though it often is, reach the 
mark. Money is greatly needed to carry on the 
work. Equally urgent is the need for workers. 
I make this appeal for both. 

I am confident that there are in the United 
States persons of independent means, lovers of 
animals, who would be willing to go to North 
Africa to help. If they could stay only a part of 
the year and give even a few hours a day their 
services would, nevertheless, be Just so much 
clear gain. Some preliminary knowledge of 
French would be essential. The cost of living 
in North Africa is not high, the climate is de- 
lightful, except in the summer months, and it is 
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_a very beautiful and interesting part of the 
world. I shall be happy to give further infor- 
mation to any inquirer, or one could write di- 
rectly to Mme. Bouchez, Dar Batha, Fez, 
Morocco, or to the Society for the Protection of 
Animals in North Africa, 10 Dersingham Road, 
Cricklewood, London, N. W. 2, England.— 
Bessie Dean Cooper, 15 East 87th Street, New 
York City. 


Copy of a letter published in the New York 
World and other newspapers, May, 1927: 

Six months ago you were so kind as to publish 
a letter which I wrote regarding the almost un- 
imaginable misery of animals in North Africa. 
The appeal brought some response. In Fez, 
where conditions are at their worst, we have 
opened a fondouk this spring to receive, for rest 
and treatment, sick and exhausted donkeys, 
horses, mules and camels. It is named the Fon- 
douk Américain, because it 1s supported by 
American contributions. ‘To open it was an act 
of faith, for of the $1,488 a year needed to run it 
only $1,026 has been subscribed. Mme. Bou- 
chez, the Alsatian wife of a French officer sta- 
tioned permanently in Fez, has long devoted 
herself to animal rescue work with the self-abne- 
gation of a saint and the efficiency of a man of 
affairs. The fondouk is under her care. Be- 
sides this she works to lessen the suffering of 
small animals, especially dogs; prosecutes of- 
fenders in the courts, and has recently secured 
from the authorities in Morocco some important 
rescripts for the humane treatment of animals. 

I venture to ask for space in The World once 
more, with the hope that friends of tortured and 
defenseless creatures will be found to make up 
the sum needed for the maintenance of the fon- 
douk and also that some one will volunteer to go 
out to Fez to help in the work. Though Mme. 
Bouchez’s energy borders on the superhuman, 
her strength is human and she cannot hold out 
indefinitely alone under the load she is bearing. 
The American Fondouk is open. Relief has be- 
gun. Who will help to carry on? 

Inquiries and contributions may be sent 
either to Mme. Bouchez, Dar Batha, Fez, Mo- 
rocco, or to me.—Bessie Dean Cooper, 15 East 87th 
Street, New York. 


Frz, May 10, 1927. 

Dear Miss Cooper: You must excuse my long 
silence, and I know that you will. Our poor an- 
imals and all the work that they make for me 
are the reason forit. I wish that you could read 
my thoughts and my heart. That would dis- 
pense me from repeating the expression of my 
gratitude and telling what I am doing. 

I am going to begin with what is most urgent, 
that is to say, I shall only write about our fon- 
douk, which has made and is still making quite 
a sensation in Fez. I wrote a note to the news- 
papers to announce the realization of our hopes 
and to point out who the founders of the fondouk 
are. The news spread, ran, galloped! An ar- 
ticle appeared in reply declaring that it was a 
scandal, that it was ridiculous to give money for 
animals, and so forth and so on. However, this 
outery from some jealous person found no echo. 
Everyone has had to accept the fact, and I have 
been showered with congratulations. As a 
matter of fact, it is the only fondouk for the re- 
lief of animals which has been established in the 
whole of Morocco and Algeria. And you should 
see it! It is clean and attractive—in compari- 
son, of course, with those of this country—all 
whitewashed, the ground clean and swept sev- 
eral times a day, almost like a bedroom, the ani- 
mals ranged before their well-filled mangers, and 
tethered with leather straps instead of the grass 
ropes which cut into their flesh. 

At the present time I have eighteen boarders. 
They are all well brushed and washed and their 
wounds dressed, and when I arrive they all say 
good morning with Hee-haw! haw! haw! I talk 
to them and pet them, and don’t leave them un- 
til they have eaten their oats or hay or grass, for 
in this way I can be sure that they do eat and 
don’t kick each other, and that nobody steals 
their food. There are two old mules who eat 
very slowly while another, on the contrary, de- 
vours his food and then tries to get that of his 
neighbor. 

I also have to look after the purchase of the 
food. I go to market myself and have the oats 
cleaned and the roots of the grass, which are full 
of dirt, cut off. This is the season for grass, and 
I give Ahern plenty of it. 

When everything in the econ is quiet, I 


hurry off to the city gates to look after the in- 
coming loads and the goads, and I see to it that 
no one washes in the watering troughs, then I 
come back to the fondouk to see that everything 
is going as it should, or to take care of some in- 
jured animal that I have met on the way. Af- 
terward begins the dressing of the most seriously 
hurt, to go to the veterinary’s dispensary. I 
wash these and renew the dressings of the others, 
too. Among the former is a poor little donkey, 
so pretty, who was well cared for, but who about 
a month ago got full on her withers the blank 
shot fired from a cannon every day at noon at 
Boujelour. The whole charge hit her and tore 
her to pieces. I am not sure even yet that she 
can be saved. 

I have a horse which was sent to me at the fon- 
douk, which is half blind and hasn’t any skin at 
all on its back. There are two other horses, one 
of which I found in the street with two big holes 
on its flanks. It was loaded with coal and had 
just travelled forty miles. It was lying on the 
ground, crushed under its load, with two Arabs 
beating it to make it get up. One eye had al- 
ready been put out by the blows of a stick. I 
heard shouts from afar, drew near, and even be- 
fore I saw the horse on the ground, bystanders 
said to me, ‘““Ah, Madame, you’ve just come in 
time!”’ JI made them unload the horse and get 
it up on its poor feet with every possible precau- 
tion, very slowly, and it was led to the fondouk. 
I didn’t fully realize its dreadful condition until 
I looked it all over. It had hardly arrived when 
it began to bleed at the nose, from exhaustion 
and beating. The next day the veterinary said 
that it was only three years old but was worn out 
by overwork, bad treatment and_ starvation. 
The veterinary put two tampons into two big 
abscesses on its back, and every day they have to 
be renewed after the sores have been disinfected 
with iodine and washed out with a syringe and 
an antiseptic. In the morning the abscesses are 
full of pus and blood, which have dripped and 
coagulated on the hair clear down to the feet. It 
takes an interminable time to wash the poor ani- 
mal and get him clean before taking him to the 
veterinary. He has been in the Fondouk three 
weeks, and he will have to stay about a month 
yet. 
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Those are my two chief invalids. The others 
have injured eyes, various wounds on their 
backs and withers, or have been gathered in half 
dead from hunger. I keep such as these a day 
or two, to make them somewhat fit again. 

Meanwhile, people come to get me to go to see 
the bad cases in the Arab fondouks. During 
the recent festival (which lasted eight days!) 
some animals were left three, four and five days, 
without anything to eat. You must have read 
in the newspapers what misery there is here on 
account of epidemics and semi-famine resulting 
from the war in the Riff. The victims are 
sheltered in the fondouks, are fed and clothed, 
more or less. You can imagine how I am crit- 
icized for looking after animals. So I answer, 
“Yes, the situation is bad, but everybody is 
working for the sufferers, and there are hos- 
pitals for the sick, while I am the only one who 
looks out for the animals. I don’t harm any- 
one.”’ 

On Easter Monday, at six o’clock in the 
morning, they came for me to go to help a poor 
animal that had fallen into a creek. The poor , 
creature, which was a pretty little horse, had 
fallen into the water in going to drink. She was 
covered with wounds, one ear was cut off and 
still bleeding; there was a big hole in her back, 
reaching to the bone. She was a cab horse that 
her owner had bought for 150 franes. He made 
her work at night, and after work he had left 
her in the Square—don’t you remember it, where 
the Moslem College is?—and as she was feverish, 
she went to hunt for water. Being too weak and 
tired, she fell into the creek and couldn’t get out. 
As the festival was at its height, it was not until 
the next day that I could have the veterinary 
kill her. 

This is a tale of woe, dear Miss Cooper, but 
how your heart must ache also for your country- 
men, ruined by the catastrophe of the Missis- 
sippi floods! I myself am moved by the thought 
of their suffering. Here in Morocco also the 
destitution is so great that everyone is solicited 
to give to these people, who are almost dying 
from hunger and exposure. ‘The result is that 
not a single person has made me a contribution 
this year. But that doesn’t in the least prevent 
me from coming to the relief of the wretched ani- 
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mals, first of all because, thanks to the Ameri- 
cans, the fondouk succors, nurses and feeds the 
most unfortunate. that I find. Besides this the 
Pasha gives me real support. There isn’t a day 
when I don’t have from ten to twenty drivers 
convicted for overloading. The penalty is from 

5 franes fine to-a week in prison. Conse- 
sequently I am beginning to be feared through- 
out the region. A Moghazenis told me_ the 
other day that the mountaineers don’t dare to 
come down to Fez with an injured animal; they 
are afraid of being caught and punished. That’s 
an achievement, isn’t it? 

Goodbye for today, and I hope that I shall 
hear from you soon. It seems to me when I 
read your letters that I am less alone; you keep 
me company for several days. I send you the 
thanks of all our little protégés. Affectionately 
yours,—(Szgned) D. Bouchez. 


(Translation of a letter from Madame Bouchez, 
Dar Batha, Fez, Morocco, in charge of the 
American Fondouk in Fez, to Miss B. D. 
Cooper, 15 East 87th Street, New York 
City. | 


In Memory 
Dear friend, so loved, so faithful, true, and kind 
At last has come the parting of the ways. 
The edge of time, alas, has cut the tie that binds, 
With tear filled eyes upon thy cold still form I 
gaze. 


Now seems a mist to spread o’er all its dreary 
pall, 
The sun has fled, nor lendeth he to me one 
cheering ray. 
Dark is the sky, no longer seems the birds to call, 
For sorrow, grief, and sadness rule this day. 


Cold, cruel fate, that creeps relentness, ever on, 
_ Tore from my grasp the joy that lived with you. 
Oh, eould I but recall the days that have gone by, 

And live and love them o’er with one so true. 


The lessons thou has taught to me I’1l ne’er forget, 
Though man knows naught of faithfulness like 
thine. : 


Thy life too short, all nature should regret, 
The loss of one so true, dear dog of mine. 


I bend my head, dear friend, to whisper in thy ear 
This thought, I pledge, shall live forever true, 
Close by my side thy resting place be near, 
And that my thoughts shall never stray from 
you. 


The passing years, my dog, I’ll live to mourn for 
thee, 
And dream of days when you were by my side. 
For joy Ill tread the paths of memory 
And live among thy days of strength and pride. 


And now I bid to thee, dear dog, a long farewell. 
Blind are my eyes, the rain of tears doth fall, 
Grief that is mine I know no words to tell. 
For thou no more can answer to my call. 


I know, my dog, that you will watch and wait for 
me 
With faithful heart, as you have watched 
before. 
And when I come, ’t will be for all eternity 
We'll roam together as in days of yore. 
—In memory of Mutt, by R. E. Lee. 


But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 

Unhonoured falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth. 
—Byron: ‘Epitaph on a Newfoundland Dog.” 


“T hope I shall meet that cat in Heaven” 
Ruskin is said to have exclaimed, after reading 
the account of a mother cat who rushed through 
fierce flames and stifling smoke to save her kittens 
three of which she rescued, perishing, however, 
in her attempt to save the fourth. 


The League has had a very busy summer. 
Our work is not a local work only, it extends far 
and wide. We need your help. 
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A Prayer 


I do not pray for peace, 
Nor ask that on my path 

The sounds of war shall shrill no more, 
The way be clear of wrath. 

But this I beg thee, Lord, 
Steel Thou my will with might, 

And in the strife that men call life, 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


I do not pray for arms, 
Nor shield to cover me 

What though I stand with empty hand, 
So it be valiantly! 

Spare me the coward’s fear— 
Questioning wrong or right: 

Lord, among these, mine enemies, 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


[ do not pray that Thou 
Keep me from any wound, 

Though I fall low from thrust and blow, 
Forced fighting to the ground; 

But give me wit to hide 
My hurt from all men’s sight, 

And for my need the while I bleed, 
Lord, grant me strength to fight. 

—Theodosia Garrison, from “ The Earth Cry.”’ 


Why? 

Why do we persist in likening evil and dis- 
agreeable people to animals who do not possess 
their undesirable traits? For mstance: 

Why is coarse and boisterous laughter called 
a “horse laugh’’? Horses surely do not indulge 
in rudeness. 


Why is a crabbed and morose person said to 


be ‘‘as cross as a bear,’’ when a bear is noted for 
his rollicking good nature? 

Why is an unkind and meddlesome woman 
styled ‘‘an old hen,’”’ when a hen is one of the 
kindest and most motherly of creatures, attend- 
ing strictly to her own brood? 

Why is one who is deceitful and dishonorable 
alluded to as ‘‘a dirty dog,’’ when a dog’s heart 
is clean and honorable to the core? 

Why should a coward be called ‘ chicken- 


hearted,’ when chickens will fight to the death, 
not only to protect themselves and their young 
but to bring financial gain to their owners? 

Why is a man who turns upon his benefactor, 
and seeks to injure him, termed ‘‘an ungrateful 
cur’? Such a thing as an ungrateful cur does 
not exist. 

Why is a guilty looking or shame-faced person 
supposed to look ‘‘sheepish’’? Sheep never 
look guilty or ashamed, as they do nothing which 
would cause such a look. 

There are many other sayings equally unjust 
and uncalled for, some of which tend to teach 
cruelty to children, such as “skinning the cat.” 
This feat, dear to the hearts of all youngsters, 
could and should be called by some name less 
suggestive of cruelty. ‘‘ Waiting for the cat to 
die,’ is another which should be replaced by a 
kinder phrase. One important method of hu- 
mane education is to speak kindly to, and of, 
animals, always.—David Lee Wharton, in Sun- 
shine Bulletin. 


Buster, the Twenty- Year-Old Cat at the 
Chelsea Public Library 


Books are commonly associated with libraries. 
We have not heard much about library catse It 
would be interesting, when the survey of library 
statistics is taken, to find out how many libraries 
own a cat. We know that mice are very de- 
structive to books, and therefore the library 
seems a natural place for the cat. 
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The Chelsea Public Library not only possesses 
a cat, but owns one with a history worth record- 
ing. Buster, the Library cat, was a stray kitten 
who wandered into the Library one day about a 
year before the great Chelsea fire. Making 
friends, and being fed, he decided to make it his 
home. Unlike many cats given to roaming at 
night, Buster often objected to being put out at 
closing hours. This was the case on the Sat- 
urday evening preceeding the fire. Or did he 
sense the approaching calamity? 

Like all the buildings in the burned area, the 
Library was a heap of ruins the next day, with no 
trace of Buster. It was not until two or three 
days later that the janitor heard a faint mewing. 
Investigating, he found the sound came from a 
pile of fallen bricks. Removing these, Buster 
was discovered in the cold air draft of the 
furnace, where he had doubtless crawled while the 
fire raged. He was apparently none the worse 
for his experience. 

Refusing to leave his old home, he remained, 
and was fed by the soldiers doing guard duty in 
the neighborhood. When the construction of the 
new Library was in progress, it was a time of 
great excitement for Buster. Not only was he 
petted and fed by the workmen, but no cat ever 
had a better hunting ground for rats and mice. 
Forty huge rats were caught in one night in a 
French trap, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
Buster did his part and caught many more. One 
huge rat eluded capture for some time and 
travelled about the Library, even when rooms 
were occupied by the children. It was finally 
caught, and killed, and found to have tushes two 
inches long. So common and tame were the rats 
at that time, that this huge rat was not the only 
one which made its appearance while the rooms 
were peopled. | 

True to these traditions, Buster still amuses 
himself by catching mice in the waste baskets and 
barrels, and in the umbrella rack, where the chil- 
dren are accustomed to throw their papers and 
peanut shells. He will often be found peering 
intently into this rack. 

Buster reigns supreme about the Library and 
tolerates no intrusion by cat or dog. It is not 
uncommon to hear an exchange of expressions 
such as these: “‘ Look out for your cat!”’ “Look 


out for your dog!’’ And soon the dog _ will 
kiyl up the street. 

Buster is always on time for his breakfast, and 
on hand for every social occasion. Disdaining 
the floor, he insists upon occupying a chair of his 
own. His favorite position is curled up asleep on 
one of the children’s reading tables. It is cus- 
tomary to see children reading their books and 
stroking the cat at the same time. 

Nothing escapes Buster’s observation, and 
although seemingly asleep, in such a contented 
attitude as to invite a picture, he was alert the 
instant the photographer had set up his camera. 

Buster cannot be said to be a beautiful or 
pedigreed cat. Perhaps this is for the best. If 
he were more beautiful he would doubtless be 
stolen. It isa case of age before beauty. Buster 
is hale and hearty, and as active as ever. His 
eyesight and hearing are of the best. His front 
teeth are in perfect condition, and, while a few of 
his grinders are missing, doubtless they were lost 
in some fray of which he was the victor. April 
12, the anniversary of the great fire, marks Bus- 
ter’s twentieth year.—Ben Nicholls, Chelsea 
Receiving Station. 


Lines to a Library Cat 


In the many books both large and small, 

That row on row line the Library wall, 

You may read of my ancestors, and the while 

Learn of Egypt and the sacred cat of the Nile; 

To whom altars were raised and reverence paid, 

And who at death in a sepulchre was laid 

In Bubastis, that city dedicated to the moon 

Which deity to symbolize all cats assume. 

Read, too, of Bouhaki, proud Theban cat. 

Who at the feet of King Hana sat, 

Dressed in earrings of purest gold; 

Whose statue lay beside his master of old 

In the Necropolis, that Valley of Kings, 

And mighty men, and small ancient things; 

Where Tut-ankh-Amen, in gold tomb resplendent 

Likewise was guarded by a cat attendant. 

And read, again, of the prophet of Allah, 

Mohammed, and his much-loved good cat 
Muezza, 

Who sought her master’s cares to relieve 

By gently purring in his sleeve, 
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While he did dream and meditate 

On the development of the Mohammedan state; 

So long did he dream and meditate 

That Muezza left alone to her fate, 

Of purring exhausted, so does the tale relate, 

Slept in the flowing sleeve of Mohammed the 
Great; 

And Mohammed the Great, not to disturb her, 

When forced, at last, his duties to administer, 

Cut off the sleeve of his royal gown; 

This story of the beloved Muezza’s renown 

The nurses of Cairo tell to this day 

To the young children at their play. 

Find it written also of Wolsey, cat lover, 

Cardinal, as well, and Lord High Chancellor, 

Who at the zenith of power and pride 

Gave in a cushioned armed-chair by his side 

A position of honor to his cat superb, 

Who alone among that judicial orb, 

Donned neither wig nor robe of state. 

Then, Dick Withington and his cat contemplate; 

This cat could speak, the annals record, 

And repeatedly his master implored, 

“Return, return, Withington, 
Thrice Mayor of London!” 

Note, next, Puss in Boots, whose cunning brain 

Did a fortune for his master gain. 

Then turn from the volumes of history 

To the pages of melodious poetry, 

Wherein Tasso and Petrach celebrate 

And with Alnaharwany delineate 

My feline graces and dignified demeanor, 

My silken coat, and pensive purr,— 

My friendly ways, and playful mirth. 

These also sing,—Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 

Swinburne, Keats, Grey and Cowper, 

Scollard, Baudelaire, and Whittier, 

Thomas Carlyle and Francaise Coppe, 

Gautier, Sainte Beuve, and de Mussey, 

Chateaubriand, Byron, and Pierre Loti, 

Southey, Browning, Benet and Guiney. 

And read in the leisurely, well-turned essay, 

Where Montaigne and Prosper Merimee assay 

To vie with Matthew Arnold, Charles Dudley 
Warner, 

The grocer’s cat, and the kitten of the Dozy 
Hour, 

And its playful ways, extolled by Agnes Repplier; 

And especial attention be sure to bestow 


On my devoted friend Helen M. Winslow. 

Be not unmindful of George Bernard Shaw, 

The great Shakespeare, Kipling, and many more; 

Counting Billy Phelps of the old Yale town, 

Who wears a fine collegiate gown; 

Then many a chapter you will find 

To bring strange superstitions to mind; 

So accurately could cats tell the time of day 

That the Chinese have been accustomed to say 

They are living clocks, and well they may, 

For this discernment none can them gainsay. 

Upon the cats behavior old sea captains relied, 

Their plans to guide, changes of weather to 
decide, 

Whether wild winds would blow and dire storms 
brew, 

For these signs to portend is vouchsafed few. 

Peruse in humor that Noah believed 

The cat came forth when the lion sneezed, 

Upon his supplication to the Most High 

For aid when the timid mouse was nigh. 

Kxamine old Dimentian code, quaint Welsh law, 

Which the cat’s worth in legal vendor foresaw. 

These are the books, both large and small, 

That row on row line the Library wall, 

In which you may read of my lineage grand 

And as proud as any in the land; 

Be it in ancient or modern time, 

In foreign or domestic clime; 

Of heroes of old when knights were bold, 

Or a simple tale at bedtime told; 

Or a sonnet the grief of a friend to condole 

And my virtues and graces to extole; 

Or a poem in lines of measured beauty 

On my cunning ways, and coat so comely; 

A tribute here, a token there, 

Of those to whom I am co-heir,— 

Angoras, and Persians, with silken hair, 

The Russian cat with denser fur, 

The Malay cat with knotted tail, 

The Manx, which according to the tale 

Came from the Isle of Man 

And belongs to a quite distinguished clan: 

Mombas, Paraguay cats, and Siamese; 

And the rare tortoise-shell tabbies, 

Named from Atab, a street in Bagdad; 

And many another specie add. 

These are the types of a family fine, 

Of which you may read far more than one line 
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'In the many books both large and small, 

That row on row line the Library wall. 

These are the books ’mong which I sojourn, 

These are the books, I give no concern; 

Among them I hold undisputed domain 

And walk before them with haughty disdain. 

What to me are their writings, 

Their praise or their slightings, 

The favor of kings, or the humors of authors, 

And those on whom the world bestows honors! 

One half the story has not been told 

Of the wisdom my old head can hold, 

Call it instinct, or reason, what you will. 

A place in an Infinite plan I fill, 

A destiny planned by the Master-Mind, 

When the foundations of earth and sea were 
defined 

In a creation majestic, lofty, and sublime, 

Wherein life was allotted its appointed time. 

Nor one of those who ever undertook 

To write a page in the greatest book, 

Nor he who has scanned the mightiest line, 

Can fashion a single hair of mine 

Nor give breath of life to the tiniest kitten. 

Only to One is this power given. 

To serve man’s need, however I may,— 

Whether in quiet companionship by day, 

Or to catch the rats and mice of the town 

And keep the raging pestilence down, 

Or to draw from man’s heart some attribute 

Of kindness, mercy, and thereby contribute 

To his more perfect being in that plan 

Of the creation of both beast and man,— 

These ends I serve, as my way I go, 

Nor more I ask, nor seek to know... 

And when I no more pass among these books, 

Nor upon me you may cast your looks, 

Though I was only a Library cat, 

Say, he played his part, Requiescat. 


Our Zodlogical Gardens, interesting as they 
are to us, are probably centres of an amount of 
misery and discomfort, from unfulfilled prompt- 
ings of habit and instinct, which we can hardly 
realize.—C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S.: “Animal 
Behaviour.” 


We are ready to give out work, or to receive 
articles, books or money for our Annual Fair 
Dec. 5 and 6. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 8545 cats, 1108 dogs and 57 horses. We 
placed 88 dogs and 57 cats in good homes. 


The Animal Rescue League is always glad and 
anxious to help in any animal tragedy, whatever 
it may be, but we are such a busy society that we 
sometimes feel sorry to have cases reported to 
us that are really not genuine. They are often 
sent to us by emotional persons who do not try to 
find out the facts for themselves before calling 
upon the League. Our agent who responds to 
these emergency calls has reported the following 
cases which he has investigated: 

1. A very sick cat in a vacant store. Our 
agent saw the owner of the store. The cat was 
not sick, the store was not vacant, and the 
owner was taking good care of the cat. 

2. A dog taught to do tricks and kicked by 
owner if he did not respond. Agent talked with 
owner who denied abusing the dog and said he 
valued it and treated it with the utmost kindness. 
He seemed to be speaking the truth. A woman 
in the same house said that she had never seen 
the dog abused in any way. 

3. A German police dog left alone in apart- 
ment four days. On investigation agent found 
that the dog was left alone one night because of a 
death in the family. Janitor said dog had not 
annoyed any one. Owner lives opposite Franklin 
Park and gives the dog plenty of exercise. Dog 
looked healthy and well cared for. 

4. Cat dying in window of a vacant restaurant. 
Restaurant was not vacant, but temporarily 
closed. Proprietor goes every day to care for 
cat, getting his food from market next door. 
Also, owner has two friends who visit the cat oc- 
casionally. Cat looks well and healthy. 

5. Complaint that a man has 25 cats and is 
starving them. It was found that the man did 
not own 25 cats, but provides food for any cat 
that comes to his house. He took our agent to 
his basement where cats can come and go at will. 
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Agent saw five dishes of good food and five cats 
that looked fat. 

6. Dog being starved. Agent talked with 
owner who says he offers the dog as good food as 
he eats himself, but dog will not eat. Agent 
made several suggestions as to feeding, for which 
owner seemed very thankful. Dog does not look 
starved. 

7. Pigeon confined in apartment with family 
away for summer. When our agent got there he 
found that the pigeon had escaped through open 
window in basement. 


A case that did need immediate attention 
was that of a female dog run over by a baker’s 
wagon and left in a yard at the rear of a house, 
suffering and covered with flies. Agent found 
owner and told him his dog was suffering and 
should be put to death. He gave his consent and 
our agent purchased some chloroform at a nearby 
drugstore and put the dog out of his misery. 


Enone Kabbaz, a little girl 10 years old, with 
some of her playmates, was crossing Washington 
Street one day when she saw two tiny. kittens in 
the car track. leaving her companions, she got 
a bag from a nearby store and brought the 
kittens here. 


Miss Sheldon, our agent, while going through 
Leverett Street, saw a girl dart out into the 
street, drop a bag, and run. She investigated 
and found the bag contained a small male 
kitten, which she brought to the League. Later 
he was placed in a good home. 


Two boys playing around a dump discovered 
six new-born kittens, evidently deserted and left 
there to die. They brought them to the League, 
where they were humanely disposed of. 


We call particular attention to the following 
article. We had the pleasure of meeting the 
Duchess of Hamilton and Miss Lind of Hageby 
when they were in Boston last summer, at which 
time they visited our Animal Rescue League, also 
our Home of Rest for Horses and cemetery for 
animals in Dedham. They are enthusiastic and 
efficient workers for the humane cause. We wish 


them success in the greatly needed reform of the 
slaughter house, and beg our members to add at 
least a little to the sum that is needed for the 
humane abattoir. 


A unique abattoir has been erected by the 
Animal Defence Society, 35 Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. This abattoir includes a lecture 
hall for giving instruction to slaughtermen in the 
principles of humane slaughter. The Rt. Hon. 
Noel Buxton, M.P., the Duchess of Hamilton, 
the Lord Ernest Hamilton, Frances, Countess of 
Warwick, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. F. Donegan, C. B., LL.D., Rev. B. G. 
Bourchier, and Councillor Constance Warner, 
were instrumental in this most needed work. 

There are many people who suffer in the knowl- 
edge that the meat they want for their food is 
obtained through so much suffering of the 
animals. It is certainly possible to have animals 
humanely slaughtered and why humane societies 
have not worked harder to bring this about is 
difficult to tell. . 

For building this abattoir £30,000 are needed 
and a half of this sum has been generously sub- 
seribed by the friends of animals who wish to 
support a world-wide example of a humanely 
conducted slaughter house. Anyone who is 
interested in this work, which should be encour- 
aged by the whole world, might send checks to 
the Duchess of Hamilton or Miss Lind-af-Hageby 
at the address given above, and made payable to 
“Abattoir Fund, Animal Defence Society,’’ 
Bankers: The Midland Bank Limited, 36 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. Hon. Treasurer to 
the Fund: The Marquess of Clydesdale. 


Personally, I gave up eating meat fifteen or 
more years ago, not because I do not like it, but 
solely and entirely because of the cruelties con- 
nected with the slaughter of animals. I could 
not see then, and I cannot see now, why this 
business of raising and killing animals for food 
could not be carried on humanely, but as it is 
carried on I believe the eating of meat is an in- 
jury to the human race for, suffering as they do, 
undoubtedly the flesh is fevered and when killed 
is in no condition to eat.—A.H.S. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 301 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
eG LICL Meter he rah en ese 209 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 267 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
PRIEST OC IP eer ThE. Go yh des 332 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street. . 399 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
CSE CEDE Sn. GSA lie Ie Ra ea en 1379 
Beneeiunce, Dedham a... oo) ee 2 O86 
Pre Neld oh fess. se Ry te Aare a See Par ad 31 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street. . 1088 
4062 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for July, 1927 
EOL CCR rat Ae eC oe 8. 
Owners advised by telephone........... 


— 


Clinic Cases 
We recently had two dogs brought in at differ- 
ent times that had been run over by automobiles 
crushing the eye ball from the socket. On both 
of these dogs we were able to replace the eye ball 
and save the sight. 


A lady reported that her cat passed a 42-inch 
tapeworm after we treated it. We appreciate 
reports good or bad, as they serve to guide us in 
future cases. 


A pitiful case was that of a police dog who had 
been accustomed to carrying notes and groceries 
for an elderly lady. This elderly lady died 
during the past month and from the time of her 
death this dog would be heard at various times 


during the night giving low mournful howls. 
The dog refused food from other members of the 
family. He simply pined away until he was 
unable to stand, at which point he was brought to 
us to be destroyed. We hope that this dog and 
the mistress he loved so devotedly have been 
reunited. 


A lady used a proprietary flea remedy on her 
cat with the result that the area treated is denude 
of all hair. We are treating the irritated skin 
and hope to soon have a new coat of hair growing 
on the cat. Be very careful in using proprietary 
preparations. Be sure you know how to use them 
and what they contain. 


We secured a female police dog from a family 
which had recently purchased it but were abusive 
to it. The former owner had tried to repurchase 
the dog from these people but was unsuccessful. 
Through our special agent we were able to get the 
dog from these people and she is now very happy 
in her new home. 


At this season of the year we are having a 
great many digestive disturbances in cats due to 
eating bugs, moths, crickets, etc. These insects 
cause a severe gastritis due to their mechanical 
irritation of the stomach as well as their digestive 
properties. If possible prevent your cat from 
catching and swallowing these bugs and insects 
and you will avoid a great deal of stomach and 
bowel trouble in your cat. 


Medfield Branch 


A boy about 10 years old saw a stray kitten on 
the railroad track and realizing that the train 
would kill it he picked the kitten up and rushed 
it off to the Bartlett-Angell Home. He left this 
kitten with us with the statement that he knew 
we would take good care of it. 


I recently was confined to my bed for several 
days during which time my chief entertainment 
was listening to the birds. About day-break at a 
country place such as the Medfield Branch one 
can hear many of the New England birds chatter- 
ing away in a song fest, which is certainly a treat 
to any one who is a bird lover. My illness com- 
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pelled me to be quiet and listen to these birds but 
all the same it was a pleasure. We have a great 
many birds at this Branch, nesting in the trees 
and occupying the bird houses. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WORK 


The New Haven 8. P. C. A. and the Connec- 
ticut Humane Society have recently merged and 
the combination has proved very effective. The 
report for the past six months shows material 
increase in accomplishments. 


We have received notice from the American 
Humane Association that the ‘Be Kind to 
Animals Anniversary’’ celebration in 1928 will be 
April 15-21, and in 1929 it will be April 14-20. 


A meeting of the Boston Animal Welfare Asso- 
ciation, conducted by Mrs. Alice M. Caporn, the 
organizing secretary of the Association, is held 
every Sunday afternoon on Boston Common. 
I have before me a report of one of these meetings, 
which is in part as follows: 

“Two Boy Scout Buglers, Herbert Perry and 
his brother of Cambridge, opened the meeting by 
delivering a splendid spirited bugle call which 
instantly attracted a crowd. 

“Mrs. Caporn addressed the meeting by 
stating that the purpose of the Association was to 
engage in a vigorous educational campaign in the 
interests of those who cannot speak for them- 
selves. 

“Those who are informed on the matter are 
well aware how much is needed the work we are 
engaging in. The welfare, the progress, the 
spiritual and intellectual development of the hu- 
man race is inextricably wrapped up with that of 
Animal Welfare. The relationship is indeed 
exactly the same as was the matter of slavery in 
the time of our forefathers. That great black 
blot had to be wiped out before the American 
Nation could take its rightful place in the fore- 
front of human progress. And similarly this 
nation cannot advance in any real way, cannot be 


safe in any real way, while these living, thinking, 
loving creatures, which God has made to be 
happy in this beautiful mother Earth of ours, are 
subjected to the diabolical cruelties which form 
part and parcel of this boasted civilization. 

“Tt is astonishing to see how the Man in the 
street is instantly gripped by the appeal for 
Justice—not just mere kindness—to animals.”’ 

Mr. Wichowski gave a talk on the beauty of 
love of nature and its influence for good on those 
who feel this love. The secretary of the Asso- 
ciation announced that there would be a broad- 
casting service through the Shepard Stores every 
Wednesday evening at 7:30. 

Someone has sent us a clipping telling about 
a cat that died in saving the members of two 
families from asphyxiation. The gas was escap- 
ing from a defective furnace. The cat, of course, 
did not understand this, but he knew there was 
something wrong, and scratched on the bedroom 
door of one of the boy’s in the house. The 
boy paid no attention at first, until the cat 
began to ery; then the boy wakened, smelled — 
the gas, and gave the alarm. At least eight 
people were aroused and escaped death through 
the alarm given by the cat, but, alas, the cat 
himself died. He was not carried out by the 
human beings he had rescued from death, and 
his dead body was afterwards found under a 
dining table. 

It is a good thing to hear of human beings who 
will take the trouble to rescue a dog, as so many 
dogs have been recorded from the beginning of 
time who have given their lives for human beings. 
A New York paper records an incident where 
twenty men worked through the night with picks 
and shovels to extricate a dog from a cave where 
he was held fast by rocks that had fallen on him. 
When the dog was finally released there was a 
happy reunion between him and his owners, 
and grateful thanks for the rescuers. 


Another humane man rescued a puppy from 
drowning in East Braintree. This man saw a 
little creature struggling in the water, and wit- 
nessed its mother plunge into the river from the 
bank, and swim towards the little dog. The 
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‘man procured a ladder from a back yard and 
succeeded in rescuing both the puppy and its 
mother. Upon reaching the shore the mother 
dog jumped upon Mr. Hutchinson, the rescuer, 
and placing her paws on his shoulder kissed him 
again and again, then the mother and her puppy 
trotted out of sight into the darkness. 


BrvERLY, Mass., March 27, 1927. 

I want to tell you how pleased we are with the 
dog that we got at the Animal Rescue League. 
We have had no trouble with him at all, and the 
second day we had him we could take him out 
without a leash, and we are able to let him out 
without any fear of his not returning. Peter, 
as we call him, has an excellent disposition and 
is a great pet. We are all very fond of him and 
glad we have him.—E. B. 


Me.rosé HigHuanps, Mass., Feb. 19, 1927. 

Replying to your card asking about dog No. 
9342 will say she is very satisfactory and very 
much contented. We are all attached to Topsy, 
and she to us, especially to my little daughter, 
for she follows her everywhere. She is extremely 
gentle and loving, and as we are not near the 
main thoroughfare, and as it is not at all thickly 
settled about us, Topsy has a wonderful chance 
to run about. When we first took her she was 
very timid, and it has taken lots of care and 
petting, but she is all over that, although some- 
what timid with strangers. Altogether the 
family is unanimous that Topsy is just the best 
ever.— MM. F. F. 


Boston, Mass., May, 1927. 

Regarding dog No. 1554, I am pleased to say 
he is very satisfactory and extremely contented. 
We have named him Bruce, and money could 
never buy him from us. He is a wonderful dog, 
and as a watchdog he cannot be beat. His 
health has been perfect. Appreciating your 
interest in the welfare of our noble friend, Bruce, 
and proud to say he is well and happy, and could 
he speak, I know he would express his gratitude 
to you for your success in placing him in a 
home, I am,—M. P. C. 


Boston, Mass., July 11, 1927. 
Answering your postal card, the little dog that 
I took from you on June 16 is apparently well and 
is unquestionably happy and contented. I thank 
you very much for having brought us together.— 
Wake 


Beumont, Mass., June 15, 1927. 

The Airedale, No. 3838, we received from you 
two months ago has proven a fine dog and a great 
pet. He has been very well since we have had 
him, is no bother about the house, and eats well 
just twice a day. He never bothers us at meal 
times and is wonderful with the little girl we have 
who is a year and a half. He seems to know he 
belongs to her and is playful yet so gentle she 
takes things right out of his mouth. He is not a 
year old yet and his patience with her is like that 
of a much older animal. He goes everywhere 
with us and we are taking him to the country with 
us on a two weeks vacation.—Mrs. R. F. S. 


MARSHFIELD, Mass., July 11, 1927. 

Answering your card regarding Dog 6382, wish 
to say he isin a home where he is loved by every 
one. Every morning he gets in the car beside my 
husband and goes with him to his work (he 1s a 
building contractor) and comes home at noon. 
The car never moves out of the yard that Mike 
is not ready to go with us. He is my husband’s 
pal and my little daughter’s playmate. He 
shows a great deal of intelligence and obeys when 
spoken to. His chief fun is playing ball with the 
girls. We have a large yard for him to run in.— 
Mrs. R.G.S. 


It seems beyond the power of even man’s in- 
gratitude and barbarity to overcome or destroy 
the attachment which the dog has to man = ‘The 
most cruel and unjust treatment can only drive 
him to a distance, it cannot make him an enemy; 
his simple and affectionate heart harbors no 
resentment, bears no hatred. . . . —Thomas 
Young, M.A., “Essay on Humanity to Animals,” 
vii, 156. 
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Roxsury, Mass., July 16, 1927. 

Wednesday morning a two-months-old kitten 
belonging to a neighbor was clinging to a branch 
of an oak tree, about sixteen feet from the ground. 
I think he must have been there a long time, for 
he was thoroughly frightened and was screaming 
loudly. His owner spoke to him from her pi- 
azza, decided that she couldn’t help him, and 
went in. People passed, but no one tried to 
help. I called the poor little thing and he turned 
around, but he was so high up he dared do noth- 
ing more. Just as I had decided to try to find a 
ladder, I heard some one say, ‘‘I’ll try to get 
him,” and when I turned around, there was a 
group of colored boys, one of whom had come 
onto the lawn and started to climb the tree. The 
tree is at least fifteen inches in diameter, the bark 
is smooth, and the lowest branch is twelve feet 
from the ground. The boy wore leather soled 
shoes, so it was really quite a ‘‘stunt”’ to climb. 
However, he reached the branch, and then with 
considerable difficulty, rescued the kitten. 

Although it was rather early in the morning, 
quite a group of boys and men had gathered, and 
I was glad, because they had had a practical les- 
son in kindness. The boy was very modest 
about it, and at first didn’t care to give me his 
name, but when I told him the Animal Rescue 
League liked to know of kind acts, he smiled 
broadly and changed his mind. His name is 
Otto Snowden, and he lives at 86 Harold St., 
Roxbury. I think he is 13 or 14 years old.— 
A. H. M. 


Betmont, Mass., July 9, 1927. 
The kitten we took from your place seems to be 
most contented in his new home and is now a 
very important member of our family. We also 
have a collie puppy now to keep him company 
and they play very happily together. I have had 
many kittens in years past, but never have known 
a cat to be as affectionate and friendly as this 
kitty of ours.—Mrs. T. H. K. 
Boston, Mass., June 28, 1927. 
The tiger cat I got from you is doing well. He 
tends to business and is clearing the place of 
rats and mice. He is a fine cat in every way.— 
TOE EG s & 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass., Feb. 14, 1927. 

‘Mick,’ dog No. 10435, is one of the family, 
very much beloved, and seems to accept the 
situation with friendly, happy reciprocation. 
He eats with the family,—sleeps sometimes on 
our daughter’s bed, sometimes on son’s, always 
on one or the other. He is very precious in our 
eyes, and when he does run away, as he has three 
or four times, the town is alarmed of the fact. 
Everybody knows him, and when he is found 
again, joy is restored. We are all grateful to 
you, particularly to Dr. Young, for having given 
us so much pleasure in giving us so good a pet as 
he is. Weare grateful to Mr. Frederick Bradlee 
for his having told us the possibilities and 
opportunities of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. It is a pleasure to forward this report, 
—Dog No. 10435 gets an Al, that is ‘‘ Mick.” 
A eelughs 


Boston, Mass. 
The kitten I took from you May 5 is doing 
splendidly and in fact is now nearly a full grown 
cat. He is very fond of our puppy and the two 
play together all day. I thank the Animal Res- 
cue League very much for one of the most intel- 
ligent kittens I have ever had.—P. C. G. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., June 24, 1927. 
In regard to the kitten we took from you last 
May, would say that he is doing well, is quite 
satisfied and contented, and we are more than 
pleased with him.—W. R. D. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 11, 1927. 
The two kittens we took from you turned out 
to be “extra special.’”’ They are healthy, eat 
everything, and are great pets. They are so very 
fond of each other that we are worried for fear 
something may happen to one of them.—Mrs. 
Tey amelie 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 


M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 
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For Every Size and Breed 


SPRATT’ 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


They are the result of over half a century’s 
experience in catering for the dog. They 
keep the teeth clean and firm, the breath 


pure, the gums hard and the system 
healthy. 


Write for valuable 
book on dogs, free. 
It is crammed full cf 
helpful information on 
all breeds in sickness 
and in health. No COonING 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a.m. to 5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane socieities in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and cared for: 


Cats 2S Rea ei ek ee 
Dogs 5 5). OR 8 ne eae 
Horses Sse a) 0d oa, Dee ee 805 
Birds) obec he A pe ee 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . .. . 16 
85,737 

Number of horses given vacations . .. 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 28 years 
RESCUE 


a aetoal Fae DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY. | 2, cyt St RS Re Fe Saget EO 8 Eee Pe ee yer 
Nort Enp, INDustrRIAL SCHOOL . . = . ~~. ~. ~~. +~«=39 NorTH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH-END. ¥ 0°05) “p -hL¥ fol Spee Pe aie te OO) NOR THAME TONG REE 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE Mee as Pn te 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM 2 Oe eee re re PINE RIDGE TOME, OR lita rem m ir tna 
MEDFIELD ve tan tee pect ae Be a ae BUA Re et ANGEL Pe OME? BO) Re Pelee Ae 
EASTIBOSTON: 2) CEOS a yl 0 ie amen We ee Ve 
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PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 
and members, which are greatly needed. 
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